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LANDLORD  & TENANT 

THE 

Story  of  an  English  Eviction. 


PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 


Published  bv  T.  M.  Watt.  Hovingham,  near  York 


MMY  PURPOSE  in  collecting  and  publishing  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Press  is  to  bring  Englishmen  (as  the 
igriculturists  of  Ireland  and  the  crofters  of  Scotland  have  been 
wrought  already)  face  to  face  with  the  insufferable  evils  of  land- 
ordism  and  its  attendant  powers  for  the  oppression  and  enslave- 
■nent  of  tenants,  i.e.,  of  the  people  at  large-in  short,  of  the 
NATION-.  If  the  object  lesson,  that  this  short  story  affords,  will 
serve  to  awaken  men  and  women  to  the  hopeless  impossibility  of 
any  real  freedom  and  happiness  in  the  land,  so  long  as  a few 
men  hold  the  lives  of  all  their  fellows  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands, 
then  the  selfish,  callous,  and  despotic  legalised  injustice  and  cruelty, 
to  which  I and  mine  have  had  to  submit  at  the  behest  of  iniquitous 
and  inhumane  statutes  passed  by  landlords  to  confirm  their  own 
arbitrary  and  despotic  power  over  men's  lives  and  liberties,  will 
not  have  been  in  vain  from  my  point  of  view,  hozvever  its  results 

niav  have  disappointed  my  late  landlord. 

T.  M.  W. 
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LANDLORD  AND  TENANT: 

The  Story  of  an  English  Eviction. 


FACTS  AND  PRESS  OPINIONS. 


Clarion,  April  6th,  1891;. 

A DEMOCRATIC  DOCTOR  AND  A TORY  SQUIRE. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Watt,  of  Hovingham,  is  attracting  some  attemion  just 
now  as  likely  to  afford  us  an  object-lesson  in  the  hopeless  obstacles  that  land- 
lordism can  offer  to  every  human  right— be  it  to  live,  to  think,  or  to  act  with 
that  individual  responsibility  of  a free  soul  which  constitutes  the  whole  dignity 
of  manhood.  From  a tract  that  Dr.  Watt  has  published  under  the  title  of  Life 
in  a Yorkshire  Village  ’’—part  of  his  address  to  the  parochial  electors  of  Hoving- 
ham, also  from  a letter  published  in  the  Leeds  Mercury  and  other  sources,  we 

glean  the  following  facts.  . ,,  . . 

Dr.  Watt  settled  in  Flovingham  twenty-four  years  ago,  having  spent  all  his 

capital  in  purchase  of  a practice  on  the  strength  of  his  being  accepted  as  tenant 
bv  the  squire.  His  rental  is  at  the  lowest  estimate  thirty-three  per  cent,  above 
the  residential  letting  value  of  the  holding,  which  carries  this  as  a charge  on  the 
business  attached  to  it,  as  similarly  do  licensed  premises.  There  is  no  pretence 
that  Dr  Watt  has  not  discharged  to  the  full  all  his  duties  as  tenant,  besides  im- 
proving the  house.  On  the  other  hand,  the  landlord  has  all  along  denied  hmi  any 
increased  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  his  practice,  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  the 
landlord  was  being  paid  a yearly  tribute  of  For  twenty-one  years  he  left 

standing  stabling  that  he  had  himself  condemned  to  come  down.  He  peisist- 
ently  refused  to  add  to  the  doctor’s  single  field,  though  the  latter  had  to  buy 
many  tons  of  hay  every  year.  He  used  his  power  as  landlord  to  extort  from 
his  tenant  an  illegal  church  rate  by  discharging  him  from  his  holding  and 
raising  his  rent  3s.  6d.  a year,  which  he  has  not  hesitated  to  pocket  ever  since 
now  some  eighteen  years,  for  a new  vicar,  arriving  before  next  rent  day, 

abolished  that  church  rate.  , - u • r *1,0 

When  Dr.  Watt  took  up  his  abode  at  Hovingham,  the  housing  ot  the 

working  classes  was  disgraceful ; the  village  drainage  discharged  into  the 
stream  flowing  through,  and  the  water  supply  was  quite  inadequate,  by 
appealing  to  the  Local  Government  Board  he  compelled  the  construction  of  a 
complete  sanitary  sewage  system  and  of  waterworks,  bringing  an  abundant 
supply  from  a mile  and  a half  outside,  and  distributing  by  taps  all  over  the 
village— a state  of  things  perhaps  unparalleled  in  any  other  place  m England  ot 
6i;o  inhabitants.  By  invoking  the  aid  of  the  public  health  authorities  in  every 
iristance  as  it  came  under  his  professional  notice,  he  gradually  did  away  with 
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the  insanitary  dwellings,  until  now  he  will  leave  Hovingham  almost  a model 
viraee  It  ought  to  be  understood  that  he  held  no  ofhcial  relation  to  any  ot 
these  matters  but  acted  single-handed  as  a private  citizen  We  find,  moreover, 
thi  t his  efforts  were  not  confined  to  the  physical  welfare  of  his  fellow -villageis. 

A1  >ng  with  Mr.  Thorpe,  the  vicar  of  that  day,  he  provided  a reading  anei 
rec  reation  room  for  the  village.  He  it  was  who,  by  drawing  up  a memorial 
de  nanding  free  places  in  the  village  school  and  taking  it  from  house  to  house 
foi  signatures,  procured  the  abolition  of  school  fees.  In  the  case  of  one 
vilager,  who  w'as  forbidden  by  the  squire,  though  Imnselt  a Justice  of  the 
Peace,  to  seek  justice  in  a court  of  the  land,  on  pa,n  of  dismissal  with  his 
fai  lily  from  his  holding,  and  w hose  son  was  illegally  prevented  by  the  school 
mi  nagers,  with  the  squire  at  their  head,  from  attending  the  village  school,  the 
doctor  through  the  Education  Department,  compelled  the  restoration  of  the 
bey’s  rights  and  his  readmission  to  school.  In  1892  Dr.  Watt,  still  unflagging 
in  the  cause  of  democracy  and  the  service  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people, 
stnod  against  his  squire  for  the  County  Council,  and,  without  committee  room 
without  canvassing  or  any  other  electioneering  machinery,  was  only  defe.ated 
b\  the  narrow  margin  of  66  votes.  (What  this  means  those  will  best  appreciate 
w 10  know  the  tremendous  coercive  powers  which  a great  landowner  in  a 
cc  untry  village  can  and  too  often,  alas  ! does  exercise  on  his  tenants.)  Ihis 
ac  t of  effrontery  was  the  crowning  offence  and  it  was  immediately  resolved  to 
m t rid  of  one  who  showed  and  enforced  greater  respect  for  human  lives  than 
fc-  oroperty,  and  who  was  more  regardful  of  the  rights  of  citizens  than  ot  the 
p,  ,ckets  of  landlords.  Deliberate  and  sustained  efforts  were  made  to  starve 
hi  m out  of  his  practice  by  introducing  and  subsidising  a series  ot  professional 
O'  iponents.  For  these  the  village  was  assiduously  canvassed  by  the  minions 
o'  the  Hall.  Those  employed  on  the  estate  were  impressed  that  ti  iwu/d  iv 
htUr  for  them  to  employ  the  new  comer.  Hesitators  were  honoured  with 
isoiial  letters  from  the  Hall.  From  the  only  appointment  actually  in  the 
all’s  disposal  Dr.  Watt  was  dismissed  without  notice,  and  payment  ot  salary 
lieu  thereof  was  made  only  under  threat  of  legal  proceedings.  No  measures 
ere  left  untried  to  prevent  the  doctor  and  his  colleague  from  obtaining  or 
•taining  any  appointment,  where  the  squire  with  his  following  could  offer 
^position.  But,  except  among  the  Hall  dependents,  all  these  machinations 
iled.  The  doctor’s  patients  adhered  loyally  to  him.  Starving  out  was  found 
impossible  after  efforts  extending  over  two  and  a half  years.  I ansh,  district, 
a ad  county  council  elections  were  looming,  and  with  the  courage  of  despair 
t le  squire  issued  his  notice  to  his  tenant-at-will  to  quit  his  holding  as  at  this 

I .adv  Day,  April  6th.  . . . . 

Now,  note  what  this  means.  It  is  that  one  man,  m virtue  of  no  peisonal 

merit  or  official  authority  but  simply  as  commanding  the  legal  monopoly  and 
control  of  land  and  houses,  can  decide  for  or  agamsi  his  neighbour  s to 

Live.  He  can  decree,  irresponsibly,  without  regard  to  any  consideration  ol 
I loral  obligation  or  of  common  humanity,  but  absolutely  ancl  beyond  appeal, 
whether  and  on  what  conditions  his  fellow-citizen— as  goocl,  or  better  than 
1 imself— with  his  wife  and  family  may  live  in  the  part  of  England  that  the  law 
; uthorises  him  to  call  and  treat  as  his.  This  is  a power  that  no  one  m his 
1 ountry  but  a landowner  or  house  owner  possesses.  The  (fueen  herself  dare 
not  attempt  to  exercise  it  on  her  Crown  estates.  ^-his  clespotic  control  ov^e^ 
bis  fellow-citizens’  right  to  sheer  existence— for  only  on  the  land  and  out  ot  its 
iroducts  can  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 

iwner  unquestioned  autocratic  domination  over  the  whole  lives  and  hence  the 

iberties  of  his  dependent  tenants.  ■ , nirt  nf 

No  unjust  law  can  be  undone  except  by  open  resistance  on  the  part  c)t 

ndividuals,  who  must  be  ready  to  submit  to  legal  pains  and  penalties  m their 

Dwn  persons  and  their  dependents  for  their  efforts  to  overthrow  the  evil.  All 
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reformers  having  the  courage  of  their  opinions  must  take  abuse  and 
S Srin  the  day’s  work.  For  this  reason  the  tenant  m 

informed  his  squire  that,  till  the  latter  chose  to  turn  him  and  family  a ^d 
his  chattels  into  the  street,  he  would  not  budge  ; and  in  his  addres 

men  and  women  have  someone  to  fight  for  who 
emtmd  L tS  cause.  To-day  I stand  under  sentence  of  banishment-I  and 
mv  hmily— from  the  home  of  twenty-three  years,  the  only  home  most  of  them 
have  ewerbnown.  In  the  absence  of  any  reason  (though  such  has  been  asked 
for)  and  in  view  of  the  unceasing  efforts  to  filch  away  my  practice,  dat  ng 
from  immediately  after  the  last  County  Council  electmn  -b™  > haJ 
effrontery  to  come  forth  as  the  friend  of  the  P“P>=  ‘be  ebampion  m 
democracy  against  my  ’ betters,’  I can  only  suppose  that  I am  to  be  exiiea 
because  in  our  various  local  councils  I might  be  found,  as  hitherto  upholding 
your  rights  and  liberties,  so  that  it  would  be  good  business  to  shift  me. 

^ • ■ Now  / am  nobody,  but  men’s  lives  and  liberties  are  J ^ 

struck  down  without  one  sign  of  protest  from  my  fellow  villagers,  ^ 

madly  throv.  ing  away  for  yourselves  and  children 

I accept  banishment  at  the  hands  of  no  private  individual. 

landlord,  has  no  more  right  to  judge  and  pish  ^ 

judge  and  punish  him.  Mark,  I say  you.  My  Kpintr  struck  at 

and  of  every  tenant  occupier  in  England.  ^ our  rights  are  be  g 

^^'°Wut  the  matter  does  not  end  in  this  case  °^St"v 

the  uprooting  and  ruin  of  a family.  During  a residence  m one  locality 
anuarter  of  a century,  a professional  man  has  formed  ties  of  close  Personal 
confidence  and  affection,  more  particularly  with  his  patients,  of  whom  he  has 
Sen  a genemtion  grow  up.  The  widely  ranging  effect  of  the  memr  and  miserable 
Slf-regird  of  your  callous  inhuman  Mammonite  is,  perhaps,  best  ^t-en  m the 
SdiSnltion  and  distress  with  which  thousands  are  now  looking  forwa.d  help- 
SsN  to  theISs  of  the  aid  of  the  man  on  whom  they  have  learned  to  dej^end 
for  !hem  and  theirs  in  matters  of  life  and  death.  It  is  not,  m ^^is  connection 
the  less  remarkable  that  the  series  of  four  young  medical  men  that  the  squire 
has  inflicted  on  his  dependents  in  Hovingham  are  not  trusted  to  attend  any  at 
the  Hall  but  the  servants,  except  it  may  be  in  some  sudden  emergency, 
cannot  better  sum  up  the  position  than  from  the  letter  to  the  Leeds  Meuuiy,  to 

which  %ve^ha%^e^alie^^^^^  the  infamous  weapon  of  eviction  to  sU^ke 

down  once  for  all  the  staunch  and  incorruptible  champion  of 
qre  the  srodless  methods  of  Irish  landlordism,  whose  annals  are  \vr  t large  in 
bL^afd  crime  Inlroduced  by  a Vorkshfie  squire  - ^ ';orksbue  vfi  age  and 
thus  are  the  people  of  Hovingham  to  be  deprived  of  one  who  has  re\ivea  in 
X midst  the  meuion  of  Pym  and  Hampden.  And  so  he.  who  has  healed 
the  sick  succoured  the  needy,  championed  the  oppressed,  must  now,  with  ham 
whitened  in  the  service  of  his  fellow  men,  depart  into  exile,  like  a felon  com 
victed  of  some  infamous  crime,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  with  ^o^r  feniMe 
dependents,  begin  afresh  in  comparative  poverty  the  battle  ol  life. 
we^shall  continue  to  tolerate  a system  which  gives  a few  irresponsible  individuals 
fois  monstrourpo  ver  over  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  fellow  countrymen 
s Tt  for  me  lo  say,  but  I write  in  the  hope  that,  when  these  facts  are  made 
known  such  a storm  of  indignation  will  be  raised  as  shall  convince  even  ^ 1 
William  Worsley  that  the  sons  of  the  men,  who  curbed  the  PO^er  of  kings, 
will  not  lightly  brook  the  petty  tyranny  of  a country  squire.  And  if  th 
patriot  of  Hovingham  is  to  be  driven  from  his  home,  let  us  see  to  it  th, 
self-same  hour  strikes  the  death-knell  of  landlordism  in  Englanc. 

And  so  say  all  of  us. 
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Daily  Chronicle  (London),  March  8,  1895. 

We  hear  a great  deal  about  despotism  abroad,  and  we  have  had  in  this 
C(  luntry  a great  many  very  noble  societies  established  for  the  purpose  of 
a iling  the  cause  oi  ireedom  in  foreign  lands.  But  England  itself,  we  think,  is 
“ free,”  because  \^e  have  a Parliament,  a Bill  of  Rights,  millions  of  votes,  and 
b illot’ boxes.  A case  which  is  reported  in  the  current  issue  of  Land  and  Labour 
g ves  us  some  reason  for  doubling  whether  in  all  parts  of  Kngland  there  is  as 
n uch  freedom  as  we  suppose,  and  shows  us  that  under  our  present  la.nd 
s stem  any  landowner  can  practically,  if  he  is  so  minded,  determine  the  position 
aid  prospects  of  those  who  are  compelled  to  live  on  his  land.  At  Hovingham, 
ii  Yorkshire,  Dr.  Watt  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  his  poorer  fellow-villagers, 
li  \d  talked  to  them,  had  pointed  out  village  reforms  that  were  needed,  and  had 
s low  n himself  their  friend  in  eveiy  respect.  Such  a man  was  obviously 
eipecially  fitted  by  education,  public  spirit,  and  mental  resources  to  direct 
v llage  life,  and  Dr.  Watt  consequently  appealed  to  his  tellow^-villagers  to  be 
eected  on\he  local  parish  council.*  But  Hovingham  is  a “ close ’’  village,  ^ 

vnder  strict  landlord  domination.  The  laridlord  apparently  is  of  opinion  that 
Ms  ownership  of  the  soil,  upon  which  Hovingham  lives  and  moves  and  has  its 
I eing,  extends  to  the  ownership  of  the  minds  of  the  people  there  ; for  Dr. 

^ VaU,  because  of  his  audacity  in  asking  election  to  the  parish  council  on  Pro- 
£ ressive  lines,  has  been  compelled  to  quit  his  home  and  his  practice.*  His  own 
> ords,  taken  from  his  address  to  the  electors,  are  : — “ To-day  I stand  under 
sentence  of  banishment,  I and  my  family,  from  the  home  of  twenty-three 
vears,  the  only  home  most  of  them  have  ever  known.  In  the  absence  of  any 
r eason  (though  such  has  been  asked  for),  and  in  view  of  the  unceasing  efforts 
1 3 filch  away  my  practice,  that  date  from  immediately  after  the  last  County 
( 'ouncil  election,  when  I had  the  effrontery  to  come  forth  as  the  friend  of  the 
iteople  and  the  champion  of  democracy  against  my  betters,  I can  only  suppose 
lhat  I am  to  be  exiled  because  in  our  various  local  councils  I might  be  found, 

; .s  hitherto,  upholding  your  rights  and  liberties,  so  that  it  would  be  good  busi- 
ness to  shift  me.”  , -J  r T7  r u 

This  is  a disgraceful  story,  revealing,  as  it  does,  the  worst  side  oi  Dnglisn 

andlord  life.  The  pretty  patriarchal  theory  of  Landlordism  was  well  enough 
n its  day;  the  rich  and  pow^eiful  gave  protection,  the  poor  were  supposed, 
ndeed,  to  obey,  but  they  had  their  moral  claim  to  consideration.  That 
heory  has  long  since  decayed  in  rural  England,  and  to-day,  instead  of  a moral 
ibligation  to  the  people  there  is  a broad  gulf  between  landlords  on  the  one 
land  and  tenants  and  labourers  on  the  other,  which  the  landlords  (with 
lonourable  exceptions)  seem  inclined  to  wfiden  and  deepen.  It  is  surely 
nonstrous  at  this  time  of  day  that  any  man’s  life  and  work  should  be  at  the 
nercy  of  some  utteily  inferior  person  because  the  latter  happens  to  possess  a 
certain  portion  of  the  soil.  It  is  a condition  which  cannot  last,  and  every  case 
jf  petty  'persecution  like  this  of  Dr.  Watt  will  hasten  its  end.  Called  on  to 
uiffer  himself  in  his  own  person,  Dr  Watt  may,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction 
:>{  knowing  that  his  case  drives  another  long  and  sharp  nail  into  the  coffin  of 
rresponsil)le  territorial  pow'er. 

Leeds  Mercury,  June  ylh,  1895. 

EJECTION  OF  DR.  WATT. 

SCENE  AT  HOVINGHAM. 

Tuk  strained  relations  which  have  for  some  lime  existed  between  Sir 
William  Worsley  and  Dr.  Watt  of  Hovingham,  as  landlord  and  tenant, 

Thi'  Editor  Is  in  error  in  two  minor  matters  of  detail.  The  facts  were  that 
at  the  time  of  writing  Dr.  Watt  was  only  under  notice  to  quit,  and  the  election 
in  question  was  that  for  the  County  Council  in  1892. 
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yesterday  entered  upon  an  acute  plrase  as  the 

from  his  holding  by  the  ofheers  of  Sir  William 

misunderstandings  that  may  have  e.ysted  fuither  than  to  ^ 

had  given  Dr.  Watt  notice  to  quit  ^ady  Day  house  a p 

r ‘Ti  oSrs'  Sr "SaTlVnr'nS  S Sey 

in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  burceidainly  no  active  help  would 

passive  resistance  wp  the  orde  Sheriff’s  men  had  consequently  to  set 

mSeedink  the  Sheriff’s  officers  handed  over  possession  to  Mr  Hornsby  Sir 

I >:.Ss 

™fof  Dr  Watt  " was  sent  to  Sir  William  W^orsley,  respectfully  requesting 

f^'"nSln°ts  es'SSnrdef^^^^^  the  removal  from  amongst  them  of  the  pro- 
his  patients  esj^cia  ^ piLice  who  had  faithfully  served  them  for  so  many 

aSSSsfeaMr-  ssw ==g!| 

act  as  su^gesie  pgar^on  solicitor,  of  Malton,  legally  represented  Sir  M . 

Wo”rsley  aAhe  ev’iaion,  nhich  was  carried  out  with  all  possible  cons.derat.ou 
^“ImmeSatSv  the  furniture  was  cleared  from  the  prendsM.  Sergeant  Smith 

‘mo"'th  ’“re«  ' TL"cro°wd  rte))e  aud^Dr.  Wa.tt  mounting  his  pile  of 

conduion^^ 

mldi’e'aT  nin  hS  b?en  introduced  into  the  village,  and  subsidised  to 

Thic;  f^^ilin^  notice  to  quit  came,  without  reason  given  or  justification. 
No  proposal  to  purchase  the  practice  was  offered  until  after  formal  declaration 
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hac  been  made  that  it  could  not  be  honourably  enterta  ned  because  it  had  not 
cor  re  spontaneously.  And  now  he  was  turned  out  of  the  only  home  his  faniily 
hac  ever  known,  after  a residence  of  twenty-four  years,  and  out  of  his  living. 
He  had  performed  to  the  full  his  duties  as  tenant,  but  he  had  tried  to  have 
opi  lions  of  his  own  and  to  exercise  the  right  of  independent  citizenship.  For 
the  ;e  tilings  he  was  to  be  punished  with  banishment  and  ruin.  His  reason  for 
not  obeying  the  notice  to  quit  was  that  he  saw  no  righteousness  in  its  purpose. 
He  believed  the  law  to  be  a bad  one  that  gave  one  man  wholly  irresponsible 
cor  trol  over  the  lives  and  thus  over  the  lilierties  of  h s fellow's.  A nation  of 
ten  ints  at  will  was  a nation  of  slaves.  Resistance  to,  or  breach  of,  bad  laws 
wa  the  speediest  wav  to  their  repeal  and  reform.  In  that  w'ay  had  Pym, 
Hampden,  Wilkes,  and  Bradlaugh  fought  and  beaten  Governments  and  Par- 
liai  rents  : and  thus  had  Irishmen  and  Highlanders  procured  rectification  of 
oppressive  land  laws,  and  the  Welsh  forced  transference  of  tithes  front  the 
ten  ants’  shoulders  to  the  landlord's.  But  “ who  would  be  free,  himself  must 
str  ke  the  blow  ! ” and  in  such  resistance  to  bad  law  s the  insurgent  must  be 
prf  pared  to  suffer  ; and  he  stood  there  that  day  as  defender  of  the  common 
rig  Its  of  man,  and  as  the  living  proof  and  witness  that  not  until  all  tenants 
we  e granted  fixity  of  tenure  at  fair  rents  w^ould  so-called  free-born  Britons  ’oe 
fre  ' to  call  their  souls  their  own.  It  was  asked.  Why  had  he  brought  all  this 
on  his  wife  and  family  ? Well,  he  had  not  brought  it,  He  had  offered  to  go 
OU1  peaceably  at  Lady  Day,  if  compensated  for  loss  of  living  and  for  ciisturb- 
ani  e fiom  a place  where  he  had,  he  claimed,  a better  right  to  be  than  his  land- 
lori  (because  he  had  earned  it  and  paid  for  it),  the  amount  to  be  settled  H 
art  itration.  This  was  refused.  To  submit  tamely  to  unrighteousness  was  to 
be  Its  cowardly  abettor,  and  when  these  terms  were  rejiicted  there  was  nothing 
left  for  him  but  to  let  the  law^  take  its  course,  and  Sir  William  Worsley  gained 
for  himself  the  tWcz/  of  evicting  a man  to  whom  he  would  give  no  reason,  and 
ag.  cinst  whom  he  dared  make  no  charge.  Moreover,  his  family  knew  that  in 
all  this  matter  he  was  compelled  by  principle.  He  was  a Christian,  though 
no  of  the  common  kind.  The  teaching  of  the  Master  s words.  Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon  ye  cannot  combine  at  all  times  worldly 

ad  'antage  with  adhesion  to  principle  and  make  your  religion  “ pay.’  ‘‘  If  any 
mrn  love  husBand  and  wife  more  than  Me — (/.e. , those  great  spiritual  truths 
an  1 principles  I teach  and  in  my  life  embody) — “ he  is  not  worthy  of  Me  ; 

“ ^ Wiat  shall  it  profit  a man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul 
-—..d,  sink  his  principles,  sell  himself,  shirk  his  responsibilities,  accept  a.  yoke 
of  jondage,  and  become  another  man’s  man,  and  a mere  appendage.  These 
gr:  nd  inspiring  lessons  had  long  got  possession  of  him,  and  by  theiu  he  was 
bo  md  to  live,  or  hide  his  face  in  shame.  He  believed  that  though  his  family 
w’e  -e  turned  out  to  possible  penury  that  day,  he  held  a higher  place  in  their 
aff  ictions,  because  they  knew'  that  he  w'ould  never  lose  his  own  or  their  respect , 
an  1 that  they  would  be  drawn  closer  in  suffering  than  in  the  days  of  peaceful 
en  ovment.  He  could  leave  that  place,  if  with  sorrow,  w'ithout  shame,  con- 
fid  ;tit  that  he  had  wronged  no  man.  Till  his  hearers  took  up  their  cross  m 
sir  filar  fashion  for  truth  and  right,  they  would  nevei  be  worth  their  salt  nor 
kn DW’ what  made  life  worth  living.  (Applause.) — The  doctor  then  descended 
frcm  his  platform,  and,  accompanied  by  Miss  Worsley,  left  the  scene. 


Leeds  Mercury^  June  8th,  1895. 

Sir  William  Worsley  is  now  a happy  man,  and  on  Thursday  night 
nc  doubt  slept  with  that  soundness  which  only  comes  to  those  who  are  at  peace 
wi  h their  consciences.  On  that  day  he  vindicated  the  rights  of  his  order  arid 
put  the  finishing  touch  upon  the  work  of  years  by  forcibly  evicting  a certain 
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nr  Wmt  a gentleman  well  known  to  our  readers— from  a house  which  the 

unsatislactoiy  lenai  . ^t  starting  that  he  is  a most 

what  maimer  of  man  Dr.  M att  is.  W e ma\  ^ ^ ^ residence  at 

11  ^ that  his  twenty-ioui  \earb  rcbiucin-c  at 

B.o  force  " cts  of  ^ that  Hovingham  might  have  drams, 

and  his  doing  so  has  cost  the  landlord  rironey.  But, 

which  has  not  as  yet  been  contradicted.  If  this  sUtei  yuiaaers— so  per- 

was'clie  wbich’sir  William  Worsley  rvould 

be  did  everything  in  his  power  to  “smg  hough 

;:"L"‘aS'tt‘”'r.^,riSorr!d;e«^  get  hold  of  «emb,r,g  and 

rk'efrs  if  a landlord  j' 

present  instance,  too,  people  wo'uld  b he  must  be  got  rid 

Lcause  Dr.  Watt  had  be^en  so  long  the  esta  e.  B^^^^  ^ 

of,  and  so  it  was  done.  tl^reaSn  was  gi“”n;  bLaus“e  to  give  the 

mereMon'tTOuldLtritn 

S S’pT/liivol  £ -pioptofibe  refractory  -ant^ 

to  establish  fixity  of  tenure  in  t-ngland  If  >*2'  abduction  could 

S r=  th°e  r"aS  “d"ocSrto^„rhi's  Cll^ved  home.  We  „e«,  not  point 
out  the  dangers  ol  having  such  a tenant  on  an  estate.  An  upri,?  t, 


- •» 


lO 

able  man,  determined  that  the  law  as  regards  the  health  of  the  people  shall 
be  e iforced,  is  obviously  a nuisance,  and  his  example  might  lead  others  to 
adoi  t a similarly  independent  attitude  towards  him  whom  they  should  recog- 
nise as  their  feudal  lord.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  remark  in  conclusmn 
that  the  action  of  Sir  William  Worsley  in  evicting  a tenant  of  long  standing 
with  Dut  giving  any  reason  gives  a handle  to  land  reformers  which  we  may  be 
sure  they  will  not  be  slow  to  grasp. 


Bradford  Observer,  June  8th,  1895. 

Sir  William  Worsley  deserves  a monument,  but  we  doubt  whether  his 
brot  aer  squires  are  likely  to  raise  it.  His  great  achievement  is  that  of  having 
fasti  ned  the  eyes  of  the  public  on  the  astounding  anomalies  which  lurk  in  the 
lane  system  of  this  country,  and  it  is  a performance  for  which  less  infatuated 
gen  ry  can  scarcely  be  moved  to  admiration  and  gratitude.  Feudalism  has 
sur^  ived  in  England  chiefly  because  of  its  snail-like  habit  of  dratving  in  its 
hor:is  at  critical  moments.  John  Bull  does  not  worry  himself  to  get  mere 
syrr  metry  in  his  institutions.  So  long  as  they  can  be  made  to  fall  in  with  tne 
gen  ‘ral  scheme  of  the  national  household  he  is  well  content  to  leave  them 
aloi  e.  But  it  is  an  ill  day  when  any  one  of  them  becomes  so  ricketty  and 
raal  Ddorous  as  to  disturb  his  nap  or  his  digestion.  Then  he  is  apt  to  arise  in 
his  wrath  and  make  a clean  sweep  of  the  offensive  item.  If  such  summary 
exe  ution  does  not  befall  “ the  rights  of  property  ” it  will  not  be  the  fault  of 
Sir  tVilliam  Worsley.  Essentially,  it  is  not  “ rights  of  property”  at  all,  but 
the  Miltonic  requisites  of  free  thought  and  free  speech,  that  appear  to  be  m 
que  5tion.  When  one  comes  to  think  about  it,  there  i.s  something  very  extra- 
ord  nary  in  the  state  of  things  whereby  one  man  can  tui  n another  out  of  house 
anc  home  simply  and  purely  because  he  expresses  opinions  which  the  little 
aut  )crat  does  not  like.  The  only  reason  w’hy  such  a preposterous  power  con- 
tim  es  is  that  people  have  not  'thought  about  it  very  much.  And  they  have 
not  thought  because  in  the  mass  there  has  been  nothing  to  remind  them.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  that  the  “rights  of  property”  have  been  allowed  to  he 
doimant.  Scarcely  a week  passes  without  some  puerile  and  exasperating 
inc  dent  of  landlord  co.xcombry,  but  as  a rule  these  are  in  out-of-the-way 
vill  iges,  and  affect  persons  who  are  not  able,  or  do  not  care,  to  make  a fuss 
abc  ut  their  treatment.  If  the  trouble  grows  to  a scandal,  then  as  a rule  the 
Ian  ilord  gives  way.  for,  like  his  congener  the  Peer,  he  is  amenable  enough  to  a 
stein  fit  of  public  anger.  But  in  the  meantime,  like  the  Peer,  he  effects  an 
immense  amount  of  grievous  mischief,  and  a very  large  body  of  reformers  are 
ma  nly  anxious  for  some  glaring  exploit  which  will  bring  his  case  to  a head  and 
cor  ipel  the  nation  to  take  him  in  hand.  Sir  William  Worsley  has  gone  a long 
wa  ' tow'ards  gratifying  them.  His  treatment  of  Dr.  Watt  would  seem  to  be 
ma  -ked  by  all  the  insolence  of  brief  authority  and  all  the  stupidity  of  class 
arr  rgance.  What  exceptional  endowments  of  heart  or  head  entitle  this  petty 
pot  entate  to  prescribe  the  doctrines  which  should  be  taught  within  the  confines 
of  I." whole  village,  the  world  has  yet  to  discover.  That  he  will  in  the  least 
alti  r Dr.  Watt’s  views,  or  diminish  the  spread  of  them,  is  a calculation  that 
car  not  be  squared  with  common  sense.  He  may,  however,  damage  that 
geitleman  in  a pecuniary  sense,  and  somewhat  deprive  the  community  of  his 
val  table  services,  and  that  is  just  about  the  upshot  of  this  dem.onstration  of 
“the  rights  of  property.” 
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Leeds  Mercury,  June  nth,  1895. 

THE  HOVINGHAM  EVICTION. 

A SALE  ON  THE  VILLAGE  GREEN. 

From  Thursday  last,  when  the  Hovingham  eviction  took  place.  Dr. 

Watt’s  furniture  and^other  goods  had  remained  until  yesterday  on  the  village 

green  where  the  Sheriff’s  officers  put  them.  Yesterday,  however  they  were 
Lid  bv  auction  bv  Mr.  Dale  Bartliff,  of  Kirbymoorside.  acting  under  instruc- 
tions from  Dr.  w'att.  There  was  a good  company  present,  many  being  drawn 

the’-e  bv  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  , , ^ a ^ eoU 

’ Mr  Bartliff,  before  commencing  business,  said  he  had  to  conduct  a sale 

under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  he  thought  none  of  those  present  wou  d 
Shold  their  sympathy.  For  himself,  he  little  thought  Ireland  would 

come  to  England,”  but  it  had  come  He  had  wL^  verrs'mS 

an  auctioneer,  and  he  had  never  sold  at  an  eviction  befo  . , 

to  have  to  sell  Dr.  Watt’s  goods  under  such  circumstances.  If  it  w ere  f.  o n 

anv  political  considerations,  he  could  only  say  it  was  very  strange 

should  have  arisen  thereunder.  They  all  of  them  had  consciences,  and  to  each 

was  given  certain  abilities,  and  they  all  had  the 

Sendees  and  to  have  freedom  of  speech.  (Hear,  hear)  Jhey  all  knew  Dr 
Watt  had  been  living  in  Hovingham  twenty-four  years,  and  when  he  (the 
^eaLr)  took  up  the  ^pers  on  Saturday,  and  found  that  a petition  with  over  a 

thousand  signautres  had  been  sent  to  Sir  William  °/sky, 
landlord  to  stop  these  proceedings,  he  was  surprised  to  see  it.  / 

clearlv  that  Dr!^  Watt  had  been  a man  and  a gentleman,  and  ^ad  done  his 
dutv  ffi  the  district.  (Hear.  hear).  They  must  remember  they  had  a small 
noDulation  scattered  over  a wide  district,  and  to  have  a thousand  signatures  to 
S a Stffin  was  a great  thing  ; and  if  Dr.  W’att  had  not  done  his  duty  from 
the  love  of  it  in  the  district,  he  would  not  have  been  supported  in  the  mann  1 
he  had  beer!  (Applause).  As  he  had  said,  that  was  the  first  transaction  of 
the  kind  they  hid  had  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  he  hoped  it  wotud  be  t..e 
iLt.  (Hear!  hear).  They  had  all  a right 

and  he  thought  they  could  not  but  sympathise  with  Dr.  att  under  tne 
circumstances  He  hoped  that  in  future  days 

succeed  in  securing  the  happiness  of  himseh,  wife,  and  famih.  (Applau.e). 

succeed  in  se^ruce^Glasier,^  of  he  had  come  to  Hovinghanr  to 

expre'^s  to  Dr.  W’att  the  sympathy  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  tho„e  who 
ffiLglit  with  him.  They  wiuld  all  agree  with  him.  that  it  was  an  unusual 
thing  to  have  anybodv  evicted,  and  it  was  a still  more  unusual  thmg  that  alum 
a mfn  had  doie  as  m'uch  as  Dr.  W’att  had  done,  he  should  be  evicted  by  his 
landlord.  Because  he  had  acted  a brave  part  m I^°vmgham  and  faced  h^ 
landlord  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  of  the  district,  he  was  to  be  turned  from 
his  home  He  could  not  have  been  an  ill-behaved  tenant ; he  had  always  paid 
his  rent,  and  what  he  had  done  was  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district.’  They  could  not,  he  thought,  hide  the  fact  that  Dr.  Watt  was  bein 

evicted  because  his  political  opinions  diflered  from  those  • 

(Hear  hear).  It  was  not  right  that  he  should  be  so  evicted.  The  house  ought 

!o  be  iiis  more  than  Sir  W’illiam  W’orsley’s,  because  he  had  paid  the  ^^t 
building  over  and  over  again;  and  it  was  bard,  indeed,  tnat  /ii  „ 

evicted  because  he  was  much  more  democratic  than  his  landlord.  (Heai, 
hear  ] ’ In  this  countrv  thev  suffered  more  from  landlordism  than  any 
S rv  in  Europe  TAhern'lcok  at  tvhat  had  Vaton  done  for  Ireland  and  the 
NTth  of  Scotland.  Government  had  been  compelled  to  listen  to  them  tl^re 
and  it  seemed  most  stranse  to-day  that  the  Government  was  doing  noih.n„  fo 
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the  g eat  masses  of  the  people  of  England.  Why  was  it?  Because  hithei  to 
the  g eat  masses  of  the  people  who  served  under  the  landlords  of  this  country 
had  rot  displayed  that  anxiety  for  their  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  the 
poor  iround  them  as  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the  North  of  Scotland  had 
done.  L'ntil  they  did  that  nothing  would  be  done  to  improve  matters  for  their 
poste  ity.  There  were,  however,  signs  that  the  work  would  be  undertaken. 
That  eviction  was  merely  the  beginning  of  an  agitation  which  would  go 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  would  end  in  securing  not 
only  Professional  men,  but  poor  men  also,  from  those  who  happened  to  be  the 
proptrty  owners  of  the  district.  It  was  not  right-it  w^as  surely  a most 
monstrous  thing— that  any  one  man  should  have  the  power  to  take  aw'ay  the 
livinc  of  another  man  and  drive  him  from  his  home.  He  thought  the  people 
woull  be  lacking  in  the  courage  of  their  ancestors  if  that  action  went  on 
withe  ut  being  an  object  lesson  of  the  great  evils  of  landlordism,  and  a 
stinu  lus  to  them  to  try  and  form  an  association  for  their  protection  ; so  that  they 
migh  have  r»-asonable  hope  that  their  children  would  never  in  time  to  come 
br>  w messes  of  a scene  like  that,  (.\pplanse).  He  trusted  the  inhabitants 
of  H ivingham  and  district  who  witnessed  that  scene  would  not  forget  it,  but 
that  hey  "would  go  on  fighting  the  evils  of  landlordism  and  make  it  impossible 
for  a IV  man  to  possess  such  power  as  Sir  W'illiam  Worsley  possessed,  and  to 
use  if  as  he  had  used  it.  In  conclusion,  he  asked  them  to  give  three  hearty 
cheei  5 for  Dr.  Watt,  who  had  always  done  his  best  tor  them. 

'"he  cheers  were  given,  the  last  speaker  leading  off,  ' ut  when  he  asked  for 
“ant  ther  cheer  for  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  old,  effete  landlord  system  of 
this  ( ountry,”  there  was  nothing  like  so  hearty  a response  as  in  recognition  of 

Dr.  ’ V'att’s  services  and  position.  . , , , 

n reply  to  our  representative.  Dr.  Watt  said  that  although  evicted  he  has 

no  ii  tention  of  leaving  Hovinghain  vet.  Miss  W orsle} , he  said,  has  kindly 
givei  him  shelter,  and^  his  patients  are  all  slicking  to  him  in  his  Inals,  making 

his  h \nds  quite  full.  _ 

before  the  conclusion  of  the  sale,  ^Ir.  Philhmore,  Dil>eial  candidate  for  the 

Ripen  Division,  appeared  unexpectedly  on  the  scene.  Addressing  the 
assei  ibled  companv,  he  spoke  of  the  injustice  that  one  man,  himself  a lepi^ 
senu  live  of  “law^and  order,”  should  be  able  to  expel  from  his  home  and 
livin  ^ a law  abiding,  useful  citizen.  Such  men  often  made  big  mistakes,  and 
the  T ower  they  held  over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  their  teliows  was  too  great 
for  any  man,  be  he  who  he  might,  to  be  intrusted  with.  In  the  battle  that  Dn 
Wat:  was  fighting  a big  cause  was  at  stake — the  battle  of  labourers  and 
farmers  combined  against  landlordism.  ^len  were  making  out  that  Dv. 
Wall’s  action  brought  opprobrium  on  him.  Why?  To  stand  up  for  the 
P'-otle?  It  was  ahvays  easy  for  any  man  to  bow  his  head  to  the  storm,  but 
wha  about  those  who  faced  it,  and  took  the  risk?  He  had  come  w’lth  a 
mes‘  age  from  working  men  in  Ripon  to  say  that  if  Dr.  Watt  would  go  there, 
the  * vorking  men  would  rally  round  him.  He  knew  that  in  “ close  countiy 
villages  thinking  and  acting  unselfishly  did  not  pay;  but  if  they  quietly  used 
the  knot  to  take  hold  of  and  exploit  the  political  machine,  the  time  would 
com  * when  one  man  would  not  have  the  destiny  of  a village  m his  own  hands. 
If  oi  ly  people  would  rise  to  it,  that  crisis  at  Hovingham  might  be  an  epoch  m 
in  tie  history  of  their  country.  It  would  all  depend  whether  the  men  of 
HoMngham  stood  by  or  deserted  Dr.  Wait.  By  that  it  would  be  determined 
in  h ture  years  whether  they  had  or  had  not  been  fit  to  govern  themselv'es.  _ 
Cheers  were  then  called  for,  and  given,  as  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Glasier  s 
add  ess.  Mr.  Phillimore  left  to  address  another  village  meeting.  _ 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sale,  Dr.  W att  said  he  was  not  fighting  the 
bait  e for  himself,  but  for  the  people.  _ The  machinery  of  government  was  in 
the  lands  of  the  people,  and  it  was  their  own  fault  if  thty  did  not  use  it.  i he 
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material  out  of  which  we  were  framed  came  from  mother  earth,  was 

A mar  who  took  a field  for  ^^4  Knt  rlrew  the  rent  for 

duce..  .ha.  land,  nor  added  any.lnng  ^.o  « 

lords  ' The  ()ueen  on  Crown  lands  had  no  power  to  do  v\hat  b.r  \\  iliiam 
Worsiev  had  doS  to  him,  to  turn  him  off.  On  Crown  lands  the  matter  would 

substantial  improvements  in  the  conditions  of  land  tenure  ^nd  \vere  better  o 

fixed  tenure,  fair  rent,  and  reasonable  conditions  of  purchase.  All  these 

things  they  ought  to  have  in  England. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANTS. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Leeds  Mercury. 
r P-X-TI  FMFN  —The  eviction  of  Dr.  Watt,  of  Hovingham,  reported  in  your 

rera  no.a.ill  to  a large  eN.en.  bl.oded  W 

.r  ..o'.!  r^. ... 

possible,  as  in  the  case  of  persons  of  no  consideration, 

Dr  Watt’s  case  openlv  and  without  reason  assigned.  It  wou.a  tend,  1 
ti  Henr  and  rSeve  the  minds  of  manv  who  desire  to  think  and  do  rightly,  if 
some  Bishoo  or  iSii^^^^  representative'of  the  Church  of  England  ^vould  show 
th-t  the  ure‘=;ent  power  of  landlords  to  evict  tenants  at  pleasure  is  rignt  and 
S -r  r un-al  FuS^^^^  one  of  them  would  so  far  condescend  to  men  of 

fow  ?sta?As  to  refm;  the  arguments  of  Henry  George  in  his  letter  to  Pope  Leo 
XIII  entitled,  “ The  Condition  of  Labour’  (Swan,  Sonnenschein, 

1 rMiiri  1 fppl  ^rre  have  the  grateful  thanks  of  many,  such  as  myselt,  wno 
:avr:“h  nSd  S si.!. alon!  « hlch  .ve  «nno.  very  well  geUcr  ourselv«  on 
.hTs  frdan, en.nl  qnest.on,  and  eanno.  see  as  ye.  where  Henry  Gecge  .s 
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“‘  Tp'pri  'o\%fr.s.y“rAU";!eT„‘‘s“ui 

S’"  a par?Ke  Lcessary  cLstfmtion  of  things  ordained  by  Providence. 
WHchisright?— Yours,  etc.,  ^ THORP. 

Royston  Vicarage.  ’ 

The  Durham  Chronicle,  Friday,  June  2tst  1895. 

A VILLAGE  HAMPDEN. 

Some  village  Hampden,  who.  with  dauntles-s  breast, 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood.— Oray. 

Hovixghmi  is  a Fe”'‘Sn'dS,rf  foot”  of  grTrld 

■u  att  MX  it  to  be  his  duty  to  point  out  certain  sanitary  defects  on  Uie  esta.e, 

? SideS  tVat  ‘'as  hf wast  fena^  he  ll'^nottece^^^^^  proper 

?.?eT.h“g|r^ 

1,  ^structions  of  Dr  - R-  PP j^emorial  signed  by  professional 

I r w"wSsfey notice 

" d^r^  £ 

1 eceiot  of  the  document  with  thanks.  1 here  is  notning  surpusuig 
SThe  wretched  eviction  took  place  without  any  disturbance.  What  was  the 
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iiQPof  thevillaeers  making  a demonstration  when  the  landlord's  agent  was 
use  ot  tne  villagers  maKing  ^ hearts  w^ere  bevond  doubt  stirred 

C;Tn\Sig£o?lnT?rgmeo^  anger  »bich  neither  Sir  WiUmrn  Worsley 

iiMe^s  i rsLirorhis«pE^^^^ 

He  said  “ he  had  performed  to  the  full  all  his  duties  as  tenant, 

Si?rVT  these  °hing\re";L”?o‘tep^^^^^^^  banLhmenf and  ruin.  Hi^ 

S;£r  r ?rto^'£  rsr  e^h^ir  o&To,| 

’:rL"pf  s't^TcS  rsyinpr  SSnrh-£™.t  isllfifying  to 

¥hVfg'e  rr  bsnnj'  niSd 

vet'"^  ’in  spite"  of  Sir  William  Worsley.  Baronet.  It  is  also  P^'^^^ing  to 

v.r.ncA  nf  \li«;s  Worslev.  the  big  baronets  sister,  m me  vuiaj^c, 

If  good  ^wishes  ""Ind'frrdeSmiie?  "thl^^  shS  s"tiirbe''he?medi^^^^^ 

A «;ir  William  Worslev  Baronet,  can  evict  his  tenants  if  he  \m11s, 

slhrfSVcTihYr,; 

vincT-t;  men  and  all  the  bum-bailiffs  in  the  universe  cannot  do  that.  But  this 

mmm^rn 

[rerX «on  MoojN^hL  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides  gave  the  deathblow  to 

SgS  wfl.  £ tlet-e^inn!;;  i‘f  a viStgitatio^n“S  deaSblow  to 

landlord  tyranny  ? 


WATT  OF  HOVINGHAM. 


Reprinted  from  the  Clarion,  June  22,  1895. 

DE  AR  COMRaVDE.-About  a year  ago  a doctor  writing  in  response  to  your 

call  for  opinions  on  A Troubled  One  V case  of 
myself,  1 accept  wholly  the  idea  underlying 

share  the  hard  lot  that  oppression  has  forced  upon  him.  I am  not  speaking  ^ 

[S^s  opinion  I have  lien  brought  face  to  face  with  the  issue  ; and,  in  spite 
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of  the  remonstrance  of  friends,  *t?ynjen 

faceri  to  the  uttermost  the  power  ol  those  who  he  .1  my  tig 

(as  his  class  do  that  oi  till  , ^,,ir  The  facts  of  the  case  you 

SSi^a-;  ptcMe  ?om  rSer  f a£your^pe— 

^'hi'S  ftoTe  St-- 

it,'^!'77ruL''‘s'4«T»S“  sfeto  a™ 

right  to  Ltving  and  to  Liotrt).  y Under  our  Tory  autocracy 

hSman  urong.  and  its  author  is  incarnate  on  the 

Villagers  have  sold  the  squire  their  s individual  freedom  and  responsi- 

serve“d,  as  my  most  sacred  mj  mdmdutj  freedor^t 

bility,  exercising  it  ahvays  m e L • -g  ^mh^ority  as  he  to  mine,  inter- 

'm^s^iraS' 

submission  to  this  action  was  to  become  an  accori^phce^^^  the  prime  of  life. 

andmy  wife  and^hree^^^^^^^^^^^^  , ,,etime^s 

gS"iere  to  be  torn  asunder.  Hundreds  of  men  “/j™^Xomrelle°d  » 
forcibly  deprived  of  their  tried  an  c se\hsh.  purpose  of  one  man. 

s"  it  r;  ht  x”Eela'-rrie^^^^^ 

Sr^^wn"  Saif 

T“hnr'SbISL7=irS= 

is  as  real  as  God.  I dehne  neitner.  „ j awaited  eviction. 

Stand,  and  the  great  duty  and  h ^nnnivf*  at  or  facilitate  an  action  that 

then,  because  I w'ould  not  countenanc  , which  otherwise  I should  have 

has  been  execrated  throughout  the  knd.  and  o which  °therwisj.^^^^ 

been  a party,  cowardly,  contemptible,  and  sk  _ , rescued  for  the  time 

lost  my  family’s  societ^y.  may  yet  ^ r ; but  I have 

by  one  valiant  soul  (the  squire  s own  ) ^ f fj-av  with  clean 

upheld  all  that  makes  life  for  comrade"  to  'the  bullying 

hands  and  honour  saved.  I need  no  pity.  ? simply,  I 

Mammonite.  But  had  I any  '^'gh  o jj  and^  I could  not  prevent 
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determined  by  arbi.rutors,  ' 

regarded  as  a P^^pose^d  act  o >ai  d t>  self-imposed  fine 

as  a perfect  condonation  of  it , b nrinciole  that  our  rights  were  not  to  be 

would  be  an  acknowledgment  of  y P ” P ^ j should  save  my  family 
infringed  any  more  with  .''‘rf  ® war.  I was.  however, 

from  penury  while  I w„  as  mv  proposal  was  rejected,  and  in 

speedily  liberated  from  my  difficulty,  'der  that  this  lord  of  land  and 

intention  my  practice  has  confiscated^  Salisbury’s 

men  may  “ put  in  some  ^r>en  „i,„t.gis  were  sold,  not  under  distraint, 
“ brigands?  ” I may  explain  tha  y ‘ j cret  no  house  hereabouts 

s>r'i  ‘’coirs' on  ‘74 .47«i==: 

1447m;, 4uf>^:eK^^^  &ed  ubouf 

.be 

ii^oTeS^l  m S “cCulrKr  .4e  e4se  of  ^.i«  Pf  ‘pto°pi: 

Ss74erfm  Jilil^TEirll^nlbose  r.ame  be  did  U,  to  evplaiu  andiua.ify 

the  principles  and  motives  that  prompted  him. 

Ever  with  you  in  the  good  fight  of  faith, 

1 remain,  your  faithtul  comrade, 

, T tu  T«r-  Thos.  M.  Watt. 

Hovingham,  York,  June  17th,  i89o- 


The  Lancet,  June  22,  1895. 

THE  EVICTION  OF  MR.  T.  M.  Ww\TT. 

The  eviction  of  a medical  man  from  hits  1^^^  ^ Walt  no 

ship  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  him,  a absent  He  has  resided  at 

single  element  of  hardship 

Hovingham  for  he  has  been^  m run.1 

by  his  landlord,  Sir  - his  nractice.  and  the  action  of  Sir 

politics.  He  had  invested  all  his  cap  r Uyelihood  for  on  geographical 

^qiliam  Worsley  must  go  far  to  deprive  huu  of  h s e^^hood , o g^^ . 

and  other  counts  no  chance  remains  .or^h^^^  With  regard  to  Sir  William 
against  a rival  established  m his  old  hea  q chooses  and  to  re- 

Worsley’s  perfect  legal  right  to  treat  his  o P R ^.g^ants  permit  him  to  do 

enter  into  its  possession  at  any  time  ^^a^t^his  legal correctness  of  the 
so,  there  can  be  no  quest  1011.  On  P unsuccessfully  dis- 

wording  of  the  notice  to  quit,  the  ^g  y ^ one  opinion— Sir 

puted  by  Mr.  Watt  ; but  on  broad  case 

William  Worsley  has  acted  withm  ^Js^legnU.  hts.^^^  P^  ^neighbour,  and 
his  conduct,  however,  on  the  .‘-nes  > Common  Piayer  and 

viewed  in  the  light  of  the  wii  _ Worslev  wanting  in 

the  unwritten  code  Wat/s  duty  as  he  conceived  it,  to  oppose 

charity  and  reason.  It  has  been  . . ..  'r^ohey.  Therefore  he  must  go. 

the  head  of  the  village  in  fl^^cstions  of  ural  poU^ 

We  cannot  conceive  a step  more  pamag  » English  fashion 

Worsley  belongs-.he  E”S  llgal.  Wby 

to  be  proud— than  such  arbitray  . Hovingham  and  district 

bv  drivmg  ou.  War.  and 
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supporting  a successor  to  him  that  is  precisely  what  he  will  do.  And  in 
i questions  of  public  health,  why  should  not  the  medical  man,  who  knows  the 

* technical  ins-and-outs  of  hygienic  questions,  attempt  to  secure  for  his  paUents 

the  most  sanitary  environments  in  his  power?  He  would  be  wanting  in  nis 
duty  to  those  under  his  charge  if  he  did  otherwise.  The  indignation  of  the 
neighbourhood  has  been  gravely  roused  at  Sir  William  Worsley  s behaviour, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  it,  for  a more  high-handed  course  of  action 
than  that  pursued  by  him  has  never  come  under  our  notice.  We  speak  Irom 
the  statement  laid  before  us  by  Mr.  Watt,  which,  we  may  add,  has  been  widely 
disseminated  for  some  days  in  a very  important  local  paper— the  Leeds  Mercury. 
The  statement  has,  we  believe,  never  been  denied,  and  we  are  compelled,  m 
registering  our  heartiest  sympathy  with  Mr.  Watt,  to  believe  that  no  denial  is 

possible. 


The  Laiicet,  July  13,  1895. 

THE  EVICTION  OF  MR.  T.  M.  W^ATT. 

In  our  issue  of  Tune  22nd  last  we  commented,  under  this  heading,  severely 
upon  the  action  of  Sir  William  Worsley  ot  Hovingham  towards  his  tenant, 

Mr.  T.  M.  W'att,  basing  our  strictures  upon  a statement  laid  before  us  by 
Mr.  W’att  and  upon  an  uncontradicted  report  of  the  circumstances  ot  the  p 

eviction  which  appeared  in  a lay  contemporary  of  more  than  local  importance 
—the  Leeds  Merctiry  Owing  to  communications  we  have  since  received  Irom 
Sir  William  Worslev’s  solicitors  and  from  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Hovingham,  we  see  reasons  to  modify  the  opinions  then  expressed;  while  we 
feel  that,  whatever  our  sentiments  in  the  matter  might  have  been— altered  or 
unaltered— it  would  have  been  our  duty,  and  in  accordance  with  t»e  im- 
nartiality  with  which  we  have  ever  striven  to  discuss  disputes  betweeri  medical 
and  lay  citizens,  to  give  to  our  readers  Sir  William  Worsley  s side  of  the 
matter,  having  expressed  ourselves  upon  Mr.  Watts  version,  rirst,  tnen, 

Mr.  W''att's  statement  (which  be  supplied  to  us  in  pamphlet  form)  that  it  was 
his  attempt  to  secure  a better  sanitary  environment  for  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood which  had  placed  him  in  opposition  to  the  great  man  of  the  place,  is 
absolutely  traversed  by  Messrs.  Hugh  W.  R.  Pearson,  Sir  William  Worsley  s 
solicitors.  They  find  it  to  have  ‘ ‘ no  foundation  in  fact  ' and  to  be  absolutely 
ridiculous.”  Secondly,  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Watt  has  been  driv-en  from 
Hovingham  under  circumstances  “from  which  no  single  element  of  haidship 
would  seem  to  be  absent"— an  opinion  of  ours  based  upon  Mr.  W att  s words 
to  us  that  his  landlord  had,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  confiscated  the  practice  and 
so  deprived  Mr.  Watt  of  his  livelihood,  without  entertaining  the  question  ot 
arbitration  concerning  compensation — is  flatly  contradicted  by  Messrs,  earson, 
who  write  that  Sir  William  Worsley  “ has  repeatedly,  beginning  in  1886  (long 
before  the  Local  Government  Act  and  the  elections  under  it  to  which  Mr  Watt 
and  the  Leeds  Mercury  ?.scr\h&  the  notice  to  quit),  offered  to  purchase  Mr, 

Watt’s  practice  on  the  usual  terms,  and  . ...  these  offers  were  renewed 

down  to  the  time  that  ejectment  proceedings  had  to  be  taken.  1 hirdly  (and 
this  is  a matter  of  far  less  moment)  it  would  appear  that  our  mterpretatmn 
the  views  of  the  neighbourhood  cannot  be  maintained.  The  large  nuniber  01 
names  appended  to  a petition  asking  Sir  Wilhani  Worsley  to 
decision  led  us  to  the  inference  that  the  majority  of  Mr.  Watt  s fellow  residents 
were  in  sympathy  with  him.  But  we  have  since  received  communicauons 
from  sources  beyond  reproach  that  Mr.  Watt  did  certainly  bring  upon  himself 
his  own  misfortunes,  and  that  he  did  this  in  such  a manner  that  even  those  who 
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sympathise  strongly  with  him — in  which  category  more  than  one  of  our  corres- 
pondents may  be  classed— hold  Sir  William  Worsley  void  of  reproach  in  the 
matter.  We  have  reflected  upon  Sir  William  Worsley’s  conduct  in  a manner 
which  the  facts  now  brought  before  us  show  us  to  have  been  undeserved,  and 
we  desire  to  place  this  on  record  in  reparation  before  closing  our  columns  to 
all  discussion  of  the  topic. 


Leeds  Mercury,  August  17,  1895. 

DR.  WATT,  SIR  WILLIAM  WORSLEY,  AND  THE  LANCET. 

Sir, — Your  medical  contemporary,  the  Lancet,  in  its  issue  of  June  22nd, 
published  an  article  concerning  my  eviction,  in  sympathy  with  me  and  in 
severe  stricture  on  Sir  William  Worsley’s  “behaviour.”  On  July  13th,  the 
Lancet,  following  suit  to  the  Daily  Chronicle  in  exactly  similar  circumstances, 
published  a retraction,  discreditable  for  its  logical  inconsequence  and  its  un- 
fairness at  least  in  this,  that,  having  whitewashed  Sir  William  Worsley  at  my 
expense,  it  peremptorily  closed  its  pages  to  reply  or  discussion.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  Chronicle  took  the  same  action,  and  one  wonders  whether  that 
refusal  of  a hearing  was  insisted  on  in  addition  to  the  apology  from  both 
papers.  To  two  inquiries  as  to  whether  they  would  permit  me  to  publish  a 
rejoinder  as  a paid  advertisement,  the  editors  of  the  Lancet  have  not  replied, 
in  their  fright  seemingly  forgetting  even  their  manners. 

I therefore  ask  you,  seeing  that  my  veracity  and  the  accuracy  of  your 
own  reports  are  both  called  in  question  and  that  the  article,  in  which  this  is 
done,  has  been  copied  into  at  least  one  local  paper  under  similar  legal  coercion 
(This  is  so,  as  the  editor  of  the  Malton  Gazette  admits),  to  allow  me  a place  in 
your  columns  from  which  to  return  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  most  of  whose  forces 
do  not  dare  show  themselves  in  the  open. 

In  their  penitential  article  the  editors  tell  us  that  “facts  (statements?) 

now  brought  before  them  have  shown  their  reflections  on  Sir  William  Worsley’s 
conduct  were  undeserved.”  Who  were  the  Lancet's  new  and  more  trustworthy 
informants  ? Sir  William  Worsley’s  solicitors  (!)  and  some  residents  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood (sic ) of  Hovingham.  Did  the  editors  remember  the  “unwritten  code 
of  common  sense,”  or  expect  their  readers  to  forget  it,  when  they  tamely  accepted 
a solicitor’s  ex  f arte  assurances,  however  categorical,  that  his  client  was  blame- 
less, and  that  “the  contention,  that  my  attempts  to  secure  better  sanitation  had 
placed  me  in  opposition  to  the  great  man  of  the  place,  had  no  foundation  in 
fact  and  was  absolutely  ridiculous.”  Be  it  noted  the  lawyer  was  thus  travers- 
ing not  an  ordinary  irresponsible  “ pamphlet,”  as  the  Lancet  styles  it,  but  an 
electoral  address  to  the  Hovingham  parochial  electors,  including  among  them 
Sir  William  Worsley  himself,  the  perfect  accuracy  of  every  statement  in  which 
was  known  to  or  could  be  questioned  by  every  man  and  woman  in  the  place, 
and  is  known  [pace  the  solicitors)  to  every  one  of  them  now.  That  address 
was  distributed  later  on  to  every  County  Council  elector  in  this  division,  when 
Sir  William  Worsley’s  nephew  and  heir  was,  like  myself,  a candidate.  At  a 
meeting  here  in  support  of  his  candidature  the  nephew  was  supported  by  his 
uncle  in  the  chair.  Why  was  not  that  occasion  seized  on  by  the  Chairman  to 
call  my  fellow-tenants  to  witness  in  confutation  of  the  lies  in  my  address  and 
of  my  false  ascription  to  him  of  resentment  at  my  frequent  interventions  in 
matters  of  sanitation  and  of  vengeance  for  my  insufferable  presumption  in 
opposing  him  at  the  former  election,  as  being  at  the  bottom  of  his  three-years- 
long  attempts  to  ruin  me,  ending  in  his  determination  to  expel  me  ? If  one 
would  really  see  the  “ absolutely  ridiculous,”  we  have  it  in  these  editors’  simple- 
minded  unhesitating  acceptance  of  ex  parte  repudiation,  as  enough  to  set 
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that  I had  alleged  to  • V comnulsory  loss  of  livelihood  and  home, 

tion  the  question  of  '^(r?vicS  me)  confiscated  the  practice, 

and  that  he  had,  so  far  as  m hm  ^ j / hing  to  Hovingham)  made 
seeing  that  geographical  and  against  Inother  man 

it  impossible  for  any  toVt  in  some  friend 

resident  in  the  village,  and  ‘f  )J^^V“/Thlse  sol^  “ flatly  contradict”  me. 

of  his  own;  ’ whereas,  ‘ 7’  ^ in Sir^WillianVs behalf. 

But  I have  in  my  af  as  ItatS  T^ud  the  issue  they,  lawyer- 

to  entertain  that  very  proposal,  as  nrac  tice  made  by  Sir  William  in 

like,  actually  unearth  an  offer  to  P^^''‘^hase  njy  practice  s ^ 

,886-';  long  befo«  ^ ’ir^'ren““ys^elf'  o^e^roSe  "by  4 sa^ni  Jy 
but  not  long  beiore  i nau  ici  j Snnire’s  was  sorung  upon 

crusade.  This  wholly  than  that  Sir  \Vfilliam 

me  then  without  warning,  o y promptly  declined,  with 

wished  to  put  in  some  . t^^ndpr  it  I had  a better  to  refuse  it. 

thanks.  If  Sir  William  had  a ng  ^ friends  of  fifteen  years’  standing 

People  do  not  settle  down  and  One  might  surely  have 

just  to  leave  them  for  another  in  irrelevance  of  this  episode,  and,  at 

expected  these  editors  to  perceive  t jSqj.  the  notice  to  quit  was 

the  same  time,  its  deep  ^’Snihcan  . accompanied  it  nor  followed  it 

served  upon  me,  a renewal  of  with  Sir  William, 

u„.il-and  .bis  is  the  for. hTnd  touching  n.y  honour, 

categorically  declared,  tor  reasons  y cnhsenuent  renewals  there- 

that  I could  not  entertain  any  such  P'’°P  'j  immediately  thereafter— were 
fore  of  that  offer-and  one  was  f°^‘hcommg^i^^^^^^^ 

very  cheap  and  safe  P ^ Lancet  as  plausible  pretexts  serving  to 

neighbourhood,  now  again  m the^|^  remains  as  I had  stated  it  above  to 

"’>■  TeTo.lfn'S  makes  humble  confession  .ha.  its  of 

views  of  .he  neighbourhood  oaskinl  Sir  William 

names  appended  to  a petition  (memor  al,  f should  s editors  tell  us,  “ to  the 
Worsley  to  reconsider  his  decision  had  led  ^ were  In  sy  mpathy  ^ith  me  ” 
inference  that  the  majority  ot  my  have^cut  me  off  from  direct  communi- 

Will  you  let  me  mform  them,  as  y h looo adult  names,  including 

cation,  that  the  memorial  held,  I am  niagistrate  down  to  mender 

all  sorts  and  conditions,  from  squir  , pc  , coflected  in  five  days  in  a 

of  roads  and  maid-of-all-work  ; tha  the  “^^br^d.  and  those  who 

sparsely  populated  district,  sixteen  n S X ^ between 

“ o'^.L°  w“h  a SlTore  .mr“.he' number  could  easily  have  been  increased 

by  fifty  per  cent.  ^ j PviHpnrp  of  the  trend  of  public  feeling 

^ Since  the  Lancet  requires  '^dditi^al  e^dence  the  u^e^  ^^^^P 

here,  I may  mention  that  be  Poor  Law  Appointment,  immediately 

was  entered  against  my  colleague  for  the  Poor^^^^^  app  bam  Hall 

after  the  1892  bounty  Council 

colours.  Sir  William  had  ^J.^JbTSt  cro^  record,  where  the 

that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
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District  Council,  when  proposed  for  his  old  chair,  Sir  \\  illiani  did  not  find  a 
seconder;  and  that  in  the  late  County  Council  election  his  “man,  though 
nephew  and  heir,  figured  at  the  foot  of  the  poll,  beaten  by  a tenant-farmer  and 
your  humble  servant;  while  he  himself  got  squeezed  in  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  of  County  Council  Aldermen  by  one  or  two  votes.  Nay,  in  this  very 
village,  where  v/e  are  all  under  his  eye  and  under  his  thumb,  I attend  at  this 
dav  about  double  the  number  that  employ  the  Squires  prot^g^,  and  of  these 
latter  three-fourths  are  in  direct  economic  dependence  on  the  Squire  for 
• opportunity  to  earn  their  bread.  If  I have  such  a “majority'*  here,  what  may 

the  Lancet  “infer**  as  to  the  district  outside  Hovingham  estate? 

Still  without  these  details,  a memorial  of  one  thousand  names  seems 
warrant  enough  on  the  face  of  it  for  the  Lancets  “inference.  Why  has  it 
been  dropped?  The  only  ground  alleged  is  that  the  Lancet  has  “received 
communications  from  sources  beyond  reproach,  assuring  it  that  I brought  my 
misfortunes  on  myself  **— which  lact  is  true  enough,  and  I have  not  the  grace 
to  be  ashamed  of  it.  but  observe— “ in  such  a manner  that  even  my  strong 
sympathi'^ers  hold  Sir  William  as  void  of  reproach  in  the  matter,  and  thus,  we 
may  suppose,  have  satisfied  the  editors  that  in  evicting  us  Sir  William  had  acted 
“on  the  lines  of  his  duty  to  his  neighbour.”  We  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  who, 
what  and  how  many  these  mysterious  correspondents  were;  how  they  were 
certified  to  the  Layicetzs  being  unbiassed  and  in  close  acquaintance  with  the 
events  under  review  ; of  what  misconduct,  ill-will,  or  even  personal  discourtesy 
I had  been  guilty,  that  warranted  Sir  W'illiam  in  visiting  upon  me  and  mine 
one  of  the  harshest  penalties  that  can  be  inflicted  on  any  one  that  of  exile  , or 
what  justification  his  solicitors  or  friends  had  produced  that  took  that  action  of 
his  out  of  the  category  of  things  “high-handed  and  arbitrary.”  One  may  safely 
hazard  a conjecture  that  these  modestly  secret,  but  the  while  irreproachable, 
correspondents  of  your  contemporary  are  made  up  of  a few  property  owners, 
lawyers,  parsons,  and  a doctor  or  two — all  of  them  staunch  Tories  , but  that 
point  is,  of  course,  a mere  accident.  Politics,  we  know,  had  no  place  in  the 
Hovingham  eviction ; only  some  other  motives  so  carefully  concealed  that  we 
may  regard  them  as  too  shadowy,  incredible,  or  discreditable  to  be  avowed. 

Will  Sir  William  or  his  solicitors  explain  to  us  why,  immediately  after  the 
i8q2  County  Council  election,  the  Vicar  of  sixteen  years’  residence  had  it  put 
to  him  that  he  should  resign  ; why  the  Archbishop  of  York  had  it  put  to  him 
Jt  that  he  should  find  the  Vicar  a fresh  sphere  of  usefulness ; why  the  estate 

agent  was  dissuaded-to  put  it  mildly-from  taking  the  prominent  part  he 
proposed  to  do  in  getting  up  a testimonial  to  the  said  Vicar  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  ’ Will  they  tell  us  why  Mark  Sunley,  born  and  bred  m the  village, 
one  of  its  most  respectable  inhabitants  and  father  of  a large  family,  had  to 
leave  the  village  ? Will  they  explain  why  George  Wilson,  a weakly  asthmatic 
widower  with  a family,  had  the  Hall  custom  taken  from  his  small  provision 
shop  ^ Will  they  tell  us  why  three  families,  so  poor  that  they  had  previously 
been  recipients  of  the  Hall  dole  of  Christmas  beef,  had  it  stopped  last  Christ- 
mas if  it  was  not  because  one  father  held  up  his  hand  for  me,  under  the 
Souire’s  very  nose,  at  the  parish  meeting,  another  was  a Labour  candidate, 
and  the  third  the  nominator  of  that  candidate  ? When  these  questions  have 
been  answered,  the  Lancet  will  be  in  a better  position  to  decide  by  analogy 
whether  politics  had  anything  to  do  with  the  events  they  recently  com- 

Will  the  Lancet  inform  its  readers  whether  the  later  testimony  that  has 
reached  it  (since  the  appearance  of  its  second  article)  in  corroboration  of  my 
“ pamphlet”  and  in  rejection,  from  direct  personal  knowledge,  of  the  silly 
attempt  to  put  a false  face  cn  recent  transactions  here,  bears  upon  it  as  good 
or  better  evidence  of  the  writers  being  acquainted  with  the  facts  at  first  hand, 
veracious  and  disinterested  “ beyond  reproach”?  If  panic  had  not  dazed  the 
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llw^ers'  “ ’'°“  “''  "'" 

certainly  would  have  looked  better  i,m  „ g^ppQj-tgd  only  by  unknown 

easy,  cheap,  back-parlour  Pjf ^ Ld\vritten  to 

(and  thus  wholly  irresponsible  and  wor^  y 

Ihe  Daily  Chronicle  and  Lancet  f as  In  alternative 
contentions  openly,  m the  face  of  Jhe  peop  g myself,  and  by  the 

to  the  motives  attributed  to  his  and  credible  justification  of  the 

public  here  at  large,  some  sort  of  ^^^^1  arid  cred^^  ^ 

Ltreniest  exercise  of  landlord  f 

claim  that  I have  given  abundant  re^°n  t°  'hem  ^^at  the 

i"ol 

the  same  hand  as  has  fallen 

SO  heavily  on — Yours.  &c.,  THOS.  M.  WATT. 

H °a"  ro^slerhi'“ier»i"  rehSce^Jd  ^ 

‘"J"  tr»oun,,  Counc.1  con|es._^ou, 

rh“:IrfM  ".alual  relations  a courteous, 

liberal-minded  gentleman.— T.  M.  W.J 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Leeds  Mercury. 

o"  ■=f“s 

relative  of  my  own.  on  account  ^ ^ rival  forced  on  him. 

School  Board  election  m a norAe  ^ ^ canvassing  of  one  of  the 

l-oTS  r;rnVo"h?:otr  S . a/sense  of  honour  as  to 

““vsrn!:sLry''o^?hrfie^ 

rS"  c"fcS  t fie  enemies,  and  he  has  generally  little  time 
for  political  meetings,  &c.— Yours.  &c.,  ^SCULAPIUS. 


THE  VICTIM  OF  HOVINGHAM  EVICTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Leeds  Mercury. 

S,R,-1  have  been  deeply  i«-f 
valiant  Dr.  Watt-a  r^prrespondence  that  m niy 
than  the  many  entertaining  letters  on  The  Lessons  oi 
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The  moral  courage  evinced  by  Dr.  Walt  in  tt|' 

nersonal  liberty  and  opinion  has  not  yet  been  estimated  at  proper  vame 
fhe  eves  of  The  many  but  it  may  please  Dr.  Watt  to  know  that,  at  least  m the 
eyes  If  the  few,  his  Ttion  against  seemingly  w^ld-teau^^^^^^^ 

Hovingharn  is  considered  equally  as  valiant  as  have  teen  the  J 

Sat  hive  been  fought  single  handed  !>?  departed  Br.mns  wh^ 
the  rieht  have  now  become  historic.  Some  day  Dr.  Watt  s stiup 
dwrled  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  incorporated  m the 

political^^^^^^ 

pvnected  that  less  gifted  men  and  women  snould  bear  the  brunt  ot  tne  oaiue . 
N-?v  if  the  doc^  going  to  ask  to  be  excused  from  taking  their  share  and 
responsibility  in  the  political  and  social  government  of  our  country,  may  not 
alsl  the  parsons,  the  stepkeepers,  in  fact,  everybody 

Whit  Britain,  and  the  world,  wants  is  ™V. 

and  as  few  as  possible  of  the  class  of  men  to  which  A Son  of  Asculapms 

would  ask  his  confreres  to  belong.  . , 

With  a word  of  sympathy  and  great  admiration  for  Dr.  Watt  ana  an  ex 

press^ro?  my  grutitide^o  you  for  inserting  the  doctor's  doubly-boycotted 
letter  in  defence  of  his  action,  \ours,  c.,  ^tjjeLBERT  BINNS. 

Wilsden,  August  21st,  1895. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Leeds  Mercury. 

Sir  —Mr  ^theltert  Binns  has  not  quite  grasped  my  meaning.  However 
heroic  Dr  Watte  conduct,  and  those  of  other  victims  of  political  persecution. 
m"v  appear  it  is  a”  el, .admitted  fact  that  professional  men  who  have  to  earn 
thefrirvmg  among  all  classes  and  all  political  creeds  cannot  afford  to  dabble  in 
nolitics  It  is  highly  inexpedient  for  either  doctors  or  parsons  to  mix  them- 
selves up  in  such  matters.^  I never  knew  a case  where  a doctor  or  a parson 
rUH^themqeives  anv  ROod  widi  it,  and  as  soon  as  a doctor  or  a parson 
'becomes  a pomS  paltilan  his  influence  is  largely  impaired.  Influentia 
medical  men  of  independent  means  may  indulge  m partizanship  as  nmch  as 
they  like  This,  I believe,  is  the  accepted  opinion  of  the  medical  profes^on. 

To  be  ‘‘  all  things  to  all  men  ” ought  to  be  the  motto  of  the 
T am  not  speaking  without  experience,  having  served  on  a public  boaid  fo 
sf.me  time  ^and  found  it  detrimental  in  every  way  to  professional  progress. 

Valuable  time  wasted,  engagements  ""ssed  , the  ° a ^thousand  mher 

rbS”?me“„Thl.°wr‘ A l”ay' it'il  higM;  inexpedient  for  the  average 

Si'Sd^lp ''p'rVmiSSly' polhicl°plrly.  'hc  should  fol'o"'' 

'hrv£tc■^irg^otlS^^^^^^^^^^^^  alKt'o'uSras- in  his 

power  “ to  live  at  peace  with  all  men.  \ouiS,  «c., 

P ■ A SON  OF  ^SCULAPIUS. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Leeds  Mercury. 

Sir,— Let  me,  through  you,  say  promptly  to  a ‘‘ Son  of  ^sculapms  — 
Have  at  you,  there,  brother  ! I thank  you  for  your  indignant  sympathy.  1 am 
glad  you  despise  medical  blacklegs,  and  I hope  you  extend  the  same  com- 
passion to  all  victims  of  the  same  accursed  self-seeking,  outside  as 
side  our  profession.  I confess  that  in  trades  the  blackleg  is  Reusable,  because 
he  is  really  playing  according  to  the  acknowledged  rule  of  the  game  every 
man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost,  especially  weak  ones  and 
women.  But  we  profess  to  be  a brotherhood,  governed  not  by  competitive 
money  grubbing  or  patient  grabbing  motives,  but  by  an  ethical  code,  based  on 
the  golden  rule.  Therefore,  to  our  blacklegs  fnlleth  the  _^eater  damnation. 
But  how  avoid  these  hypocritical  snakes  in  the  grass.  O . 
nolitical  work."  Away  with  your  unworthy  remedy  ! We  medical  men,  you 
Ly,  are  to  sink  the  duties  of  citizenship,  make  ourselves  political  nonentitie^ 
and  forfeit  to  that  extent  our  very  manhood  by  the  one  effective  method 
shirking  its  privileges  and  responsibilities  ! Why,  my  professional  brother  do 
you  deem  this  the  way  of  wisdom?  (I  will  not  bring  a blush  to  your  cheek  y 
naming  the  thing  called  Righteousness.)  Is  it  because  such  a course  will 
develop  in  the  individual  members  of  our  profession  true  nobility  of  character, 
with  its  courage,  self-sacrificing  chivalry,  love  of  blierty  for  others  as  tor  one  s 
self,  interests  extending  beyond  the  things  of  the  " shop  m short,  ^ S • 
full,  rounded  life,  with  that  “ sense  of  honour’  restored  that  you  deplore  as 
scarce  or  missing?  No,  that  is  not  your  reason;  but  because  going  into 
politics  “does  not  work  well”  and  “ a medical  man  cannot  afford  to  make 
enemies."  But  why  not,  my  brother?  Is  his  position  not  much  stronger  and 
STthan  the  wage  slave’s  or  the  tradesman’s?  Why  are  my  patients -most 
of  them— still  sticking  to  me?  Not  because  they  agree  with  my  politics  or 
even  with  my  methods,  but  because  of  ties  of  a professional  and  generally 
human  kind  that  arise  in  the  directly  personal  relations  of  our  calling,  so 
different  from  those  of  tradesmen,  whose  relations  with  their  customers  are 
only  mediate  through  the  commodities  they  supply.  I suppose  you  cannot 
mean  bv  “ not  working  well  ” that  political  action  interferes 
in  treating  your  patients.  The  only  other  sense  I can  attach  to  the  ''ords  is 
that  it  does  not  fay  ; but,  if  that  was  your  meaning,  would  it  not  have  been 
straighter  and  braver  and  every  way  better  for  you  to  say  it  and  to  face  it,  ugly 

as  itis  ; for  the  blackleg,  observe,  only  does  what  he  thinks  , ^^fOT  life 
If  YOU  risked  your  life  by  sucking  a tracheotomy  tube  to  give  a chance  for  life 
to  a diphtheritic  patient,  would  it  be  because  you  had  balanced  things  and 

thouefht  if  you  escap  it  would  “ work  well  ? •,•1*1 

f should  have  thought  the  only  thing  any  man,  naedical  or  other,  could 

not  afford”  to  do  would  be  to  descend  to  the  level  of  the  brutes  that  pe  s 
whose  life  is  a struggle  for  existence— to  content  himself  like  them  with  a mere 
“ getting  on”  comfortably  at  the  cost  of  all  that  makes  homo  sapiens  a MAN 
seff-respecting  and  respected.  Are  we  medicals  a part  of  the  body  pohUc? 
Are  we^anything,  or  have  we  anything,  that  we  have  not  been  made  by,  oi  that 

we  do  not  owe  to,  others-f.^.,  to  society?  Th«i,  is  ^ 

dpbt  of  gratitude  and  of  service  on  our  part?  Does  my  brother  s life  consist, 
after  all-in  the  abundance  of  the  things  he  possesseth?  Are  ‘ political  prin- 
ciples duty,  conscience,  to  go  for  nothing?  Would  he,  had  he  been  in  my 
nlLe  here^have  allowed  insanitation  to  go  uncorrected  because  unhealthy  con- 
ditions “work  well”— bringing  grist  to  the  mill?  If  he  had  learnt,  as  I have 
done  that  the  conditions  of  society  which  create  hell  on  earth  for  our  own 
nrecious  beloved  flesh  and  blood— the  submerged  tenth— are  all  of  man  s 
making.’not  God-ordained  (or  He  had  been  the  devil  disguised),  and  if  he  were 
haunted  day  in  and  day  out  by  the  horrible  thought  that,  like  every  other 
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member  of  our  social  organism,  he,  even  he  himself,  has  his  own  Personal 
individual  share  of  responsibility  for  the  existence  and  persistence  of  this  hell 
dial  fe  foe  daily  and  nightly  engine  of  the  social  murder,  body  and  soul  of 
God’s  sons  and  daughters— our  brothers  and  sisters,  and  for  the  deferring  of  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  supplant  that  of  Mammon ; would  he  not 
strive  Ld  strain,  unfailingly  and  unquailingly.  to  turn  men  s 
l*ittle  understood  causes  of  our  fearful  social  plague  and  to  the  remedies  that  he 
thought  presented  a probability  of  success?  Would  he  not,  in  his  own  person, 
resist  to  the  death  the  same  forces  of  Mammon  (r.e.,  of  worldly  wealth, 
privilege,  and  power  buttressed  by  man-made  law)  that  form  the  yavvning  p 
Ld  supply  its  miserable  victims  ? Could  he,  in  the  silent  a atches  of  ^be  night, 
sav  to  foniself,  “They  may  be  ‘damned’  into  the  woild  [I  quote  there  an 
ELush  bishop.— T.M.W.],  and  through  the  world  and  out  of  xhe  world,  for 
me^  My  affair  is  to  see  that  things  ‘ work  well,’  and  that  I m^ke  no  enemies  ^ 
The  son  of  zEsculapius  has  stooped  too  long  over  that  muck  rake.  If  he 
not  soon  begin  to  look,  he  may  acquire  an  anchylosis  of  his  spinal  column  that 
will  put  beyond  possibility  his  ever  again  conforming  to  the  type  of  erect,  self- 

mi'^tained  honourable,  proud,  defiant  manhood, 

sSis°r  Friend  Binns  ^ Yes;  thank  God,  I have  seen  the  cthse,  “ 
ha  VP  heard  the  cry  of  my  people.  Like  my  comrades  in  arms— arms  not 
physical  but  rational  and  moral— I know,  because  disinterestedly  I have  smight 
lul  the ’cause  and  the  cure;  and  if  in  my  person-ah  ! 

in  the  persons  of  also  my  wife  and  children,  we  have  had  to  bear  the  cross,  it  is 

no  mo?e  than  thousands  are  ready  to  do  to-day  who  show 

ready  similarly  to  bear  their  neighbours  burden  and  so  fulfil  the  law  and  show 

theimelves  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  though  they  may  never  say  t 
Him,  “ Lord  ! Lord  ! ’’  -Yours.  &c., 

Hovingham,  August  21st,  1895.  THOS.  M.  WATT. 


British  Medical  Journal,  June  22nd,  1895. 

AN  ENGLISH  EVICTION. 

The  story  of  an  eviction,  unparalleled  probably  in  this  country  wfithin  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation,  is  told  in  a recent  issue  of  Xh&Leeas 
Mercury.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  for  some  time  the  relations  between 
Sir  Wi'Hiam  Worsley,  the  squire  of  Hovingham,  and  Dr.  ^^att,  ^be  resident 
medical  practitioner  there,  have  been  strained.  How  long  the  griefs  date  b^k 
we  are  not  told,  but  according  to  the  statements  in  our  contempoiary,  Ur. 
Watt  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Squire  by  the  independent  course  he 
took  to  obtain  the  enforcement  of  the  provision  of  the  public  health  laws,  ana 
crowned  his  independent  career  by  consenting  to  come  forvyard  as  a candidate 
for  the  County  Council  in  opposition  to  Sir  William  Worsley.  Dr.  W att  ha 
been  for  twenty-four  years  the  tenant  of  a house  belonging  to  the  Squire,  wfto 
seems  to  have  determined  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  evict  his  tenant.  No  grounds 
which  would  bear  investigation  could,  it  would  appear,  be  found  tor  sued  a 
high-handed  procedure,  at  least  Sir  William  Worsley  does  not  seem  to  have 
stated  any.  He  simply  gave  his  tenant  notice  to  quit,  wffbout  assigning  any 
reason  Dr.  Watt  found  that  the  law  was  on  the  side  of  his  landlord,  but  he 
declined  to  go  of  his  own  free  will.  The  law  accordingly  was  set  in  motion, 
and  on  June  6th,  according  to  the  report  from  which  we  quote,  the  Sheriff  s 
officers  removed  Dr.  Watt’s  furniture,  and  piled  it  upon  the  village  green,  and 
subsequently  went  through  the  form  of  expelling  Dr.  Watt,  who  merely 
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of  ered  a formal  protest,  from  the  house  in  which  he  had  lived 
^ 1 o niiQt^pr  nf  a centurv  Our  contemporary  concludes  a delicately- 

SiiS  Vurby  the  teSTL,  - the  act.o^e  of  Sir  Willian.  Worsley  m 
e^  cting  a tenant  of  long  standing  without  giving  any  reason  gives  a handle 
fa  id  reformers  which  we  may  be  sure  they  will  not  b.i  slow  to  grasp.  Upon 
tlis  aspect  of  the  question,  we  are  not,  perhaps,  called  upori  to  comment,  byt 
w‘  mSt  point  out  the  grave  injury  which  has  thus  been  inflicted  upon  Dr 
V'att  The  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  those  among  whom  his  lot  as  a 
n edic'il  Dractitioner  has  been  cast  is  shown  sufficiently  by  two  circumstances 
- the  one  that  a memorial,  signed  by  about  looo 

tt  p Mirroundine  vUlages  (“  professional  men,  patients,  and  well-wisners 
S [iS2w”Se  Dr. « 

c rac.2  «er“ 

n lediately  offered  to  Dr.  Watt  the  hospitality  of  her  house. 


British  Medical  Journal,  July  20th,  1895. 

AN  ENGLISH  EVICTION. 

Since  the  publication  of  an  article  in  the  British  Medical  Joi^nal  under 
np  above  heading  we  have  received  a communication  from  Sir  William 
Wor^eUs  soSitorf  taking  exception  to  the  version  of  the  case  given  by  he 
eeds  Mercury  (as ’to  his  being  influenced  by  political  bias),  and  justifying  the 
;;don  takS  rS  of  Sir  William  Worsley.  We  are  .^ive  the 

: ame  publicity  to  this  statement  as  we  did  to  the  story  as  told  y e 

. Mercury, 


li  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  readers  to  learn  what  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Yorkshire  Herald  to  a matter  transpiring  in  a part 
of  the  country,  of  which  it  is  the  only  local  daily  paper.  It  suppressed 
the  letter,  in  which  the  whole  case  was  months  ago  fully  set  forth  by 
A.  Halliday,  and  which  was  published  without  demur  in  the  Leeds 
Mercury.  It  suppressed,  without  notice  or  reason.  Dr.  Watts 
advertisement  of  his  sale,  and  it  gave  only  such  most  meagre  announce- 
ment of  the  eviction,  etc.,  as  would  prevent  its  readers  from  resenting 
enforced  ignorance  of  local  events  that  were  in  everyone  s mouth. 
Finally,  when  the  reprinting  of  some  of  the  above  extracts  was  offered 
to  the  Company,  the  reply  was,  “ You  must  excuse  me  publishing  that 
which  is  evidently  intended  to  injure  and  annoy  Sir  W illiam  W orsley, 
and  might  lead  even  the  printers  into  serious  trouble.  I return  the 
copy."  Thus  do  we  observe  at  once  a confession  that  the  foregoing 
history  was  well  calculated  to  injure"  the  Squire,  and  likewise  an 
example  of  the  shrinking  from  disclosure  of  facts  and  from  the  tribunal 
of  public  opinion  that  characterises  what  the  Germans  call^  a “ reptile 
press,"  when  an  honest  manly  stand  in  behalf  of  truth  and  righteousness 
might  bring  down  the  frown  of  some  great  one  " of  the  earth  or  other- 
wise might  not  pay. 
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